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NOT HANDICAPS TO JOBS 

COMMUNISTS AND WORKING CLASS 
THREE MAJOR ISSUES 

KENOSHA HOSIERY WORKERS' LOCKOUT 
INITIATIVE NOW WITH LABOR 


THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affliated. 


It talks for 


you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


home every week in the year. 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 


forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 


vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 


will be your position and the more rapid will be the 


progress of the workers generally. 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 


subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 


scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


: LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 
ary, March, April and October, 


during Febru- 
49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 
Amalgamated Sheet 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 69 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 5rd 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd 
112 Valencia. 


Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—Meet 
Mission. 

Blacksmiths and MHelpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


Mondays, 


Metal Workers Na _ 104— 


Saturdays, 


Mondays, 
Labor 
2nd and 4th Mondays, 1886 
and 4tb Thurs- 
Meet 
Labor 


Tuesday, 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Butchers No. 
Temple. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs— Meet 
Valencia. 

Cleaners & Dyers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cleaners, Dyers 
710 Grant 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p, m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd 
Labor Temple. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 


and Pressers No. 


3uilding. 


17960—Office, 


and 4th Tuesdays, 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd 
Labor Temple. 


Monday, 


Cracker Packers’ Auxililary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 
Anza. 


11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 
Meet Ist Wednesday, 
Elevator Constructors No. 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero, 
» Operators & 


3400 
Labor Temple. 


8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Starters No, 87—TLabor 


Electrical Workers 
Thursdays. 112 


Meet 2nd and 4th 


Electrical Workers No, 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 
Labor Temple. 
“levator Operators—Meet Ist and 
Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 

Federation of Teachers No. 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 
at 5:15 p. m., 


Cable Splicers. 


2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 


3rd Tuesdays, 


Pacific 
Mason, 


61—Meet 2nd Mon- 


Building, Oak- 


181—Meet Ist Thursday 

3rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; Labor 
Tempe. 

Glove Workers—Meet lst Tuesday, Labor Temple 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59-—Meet 
Guerrero. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet lst and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Couneil—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Mondays, 200 


3532 Anza. Meet 


and 3rd Thursdays, 


Bring the Children to 


Fairyland 


“Over the Bridge to Fairyland”... 
where Santa Claus on a _ beautiful 
throne greets his little friends... 
where little pipers play merry airs... 
where there’s a mysterious package 
chute which brings one fascinating lit- 
tle surprises! And circuses, and elec- 
tric trains . . . and Santa’s airplane, 


too! 


Hale’s Greater Toy Department 


and Bigger and Better than ever! 
Fourth Floor 


HALE 


Market at Fifth 


BROS. 


Sutter 8000 
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Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 

Meets 1st Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 

273 Golden Gate Ave, 

68—Meet Wednesdays, 


and 3rd 
Letter 635a 
Castro. 


days, 


Machinists No. Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No, 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, Edward P. Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 
Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 
Masters, Mates & 
Ferry Building. 
Masters. Mates & Pilots No, 89-—A. J. 

Bulkhead Pier No. 7. 
Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 
Labor Temple. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Pilots No. 40-11. F. Strother 


Wallace, 
3rd Thursdays. 


Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Sewermen No. Temple. 


Musicians No, 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


534—Labor 


Board, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—-Meet Mondays, 200 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet lst Monday, 
Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 
Photo-Engravers—Meet lat 

pie. 


Guerrero, 


Labor 


Labor Temple. 


Monday, Labor Tem- 

Post Office 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 

Painters No, 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson, Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
300 16th. 

Retail Cleaners and Dyers No. 
862 Third. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 


Wm. O'Donnell, 212 


Jeorge Monahan, 
18021—Moe Davis 


410—Meet Tuesdays, 


bee a tn a on oe eee 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sallmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Steam Fitters No. 
nesdays, 


64—Meet Ist and 8rd 


590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market, 
Stereotypers and 
Labor Temple. 
Stove Mounters No. 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 
Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 
518—Meet 2nd 
Labor Temple. 
Tailors No, 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 
Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Secretary, Marion 
Gasnier, 1201 Cornell Ave., Berkeley. 
kmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304. 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 
Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
61—Sec., 


Michael Hoffman, 


Sweeney, 5536 


Street Carmen, Div. 
Thursdays, 


and 4th 


United Laborers No. 
Guerrero. 


‘pholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E, 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 
Market. 
Waitresses No. 
-at 8 p. m., 
Market. 
Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple 
Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 


Counthan, 106 
Labor Temple 


3 p. m., 1256 


48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
2nd and last at 3 p, m., 1171 
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(iy International Labor News Service.) 

that laws that 
regulate women’s working hours and conditions 
of employment not only help the women directly 
concerned but the nation as well, is upheld by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, as the result of an investigation just 
completed. 


Organized labor’s contention 


The findings of the investigation are given in a 
bulletin about to be released and entitled, “The 
Effects of Labor Legislation on the Employment 
Opportunities for Women.” According to the bul- 
letin, laws that regulate women’s work benefit 
wage-earning women and raise the standards of 
their men fellow employees. In general, it was 
found that protective laws do not handicap wo- 
men in earning a living, as is often charged by 
opponents of such legislation. 


Feminists Divided on Need of Laws. 

For many years an acute controversy has raged 
between the two groups of feminists—the one side, 
composed of the organizations of working women 
themselves and their supporters, holding out for 
the necessity of so-called “protective legislation,” 
and the other, the much smaller group of ultra- 
feminists, headed by the National Women’s Party, 
asserting that any law not applying equally to men 
and women is a handicap to the women. This 
issue was even introduced Presidential 
campaign. To show the importance of the study, 
the bureau that eight and one-half 
million women are gainfully employed and that 
they are to be found in all but 35 of the 572 occu- 
pations listed in the 1920 census. However, only 
about one-third of the eight and one-half million 
are covered by special labor laws. 


into the 


states over 


Begun two years ago at the joint request of the 
opposing organizations, the survey was made and 
the report was written by Mary N. Winslow, Di- 
rector of Special Studies on the Women’s Bureau 
Staff. The bureau was assisted by an advisory 
committee of experts, consisting of Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation, Dr. 
Charles P. Neill, economist and statistician, and 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreath, consulting engineer in 
management. 


Experts Make Careful Study. 


The report represents long and careful investi- 
gation of conditions in five selected industries in 
which great employed. 
These industries are: Boots and shoes, employing, 
according to the 1920 census, 84,641 women; cloth- 
ing, 232,705; electrical apparatus, 62,920; knit 
goods, 125,400, and paper boxes, 35,328. The bu- 
reau’s agents visited more than 1600 establish- 
ments in eleven States, employing in excess of 
660,000 men and women. More than 1200 working 
women whose experiences had a bearing on the 
study were interviewed personally. 


numbers of women are 


In addition to the five major women-employing 
industries, the study deals with women in stores, 
restaurants, street railway 
transportation, elevator operating, pharmacy, the 
metal trades, and manufacturing. Particular at- 
tention was given to the effects of hour laws, those 
prohibiting night work and those barring women 
irom certain specific occupations, such as grind- 
ing, polishing, buffing, acetylene and electric weld- 
ing, taxicab driving and gas and electric meter 


newspaper offices, 


reading in a few States. With regard to these 
latter prohibitions, it was found that in most cases 
even without the legislative restrictions, very 
small numbers of women would be employed, be- 
cause of the prejudice of employers or because the 
type of work was for some reason not the sort 
that women do as well as men, but these reasons 
were not felt by the bureau to be sufficient for 
prohibiting all women from working at these occu- 
pations. 


Women Are Not Deprived of Jobs. 


With the exception of certain minor instances, 
due nearly always to lack of sufficient foresight in 
the writing of the laws, the great majority of 
women workers affected by them did not lose their 
jobs, as was claimed by the opponents of such 
legislation, but were found to be in a much better 
situation than were those who had no laws to 
cover their work. The survey makes it clear that 
there have been practically no attempts to regu- 
late the working conditions of the professional 
women nor of the business executive, who are in a 
class where they are able to meet competition as 
the unskilled or partly skilled factory or 
worker in the mass is not. 


shop 


“Tn general,” the report says, “the regulatory 
hour laws as applied to women engaged in the 
manufacturing processes of industry do not handi- 
cap the women but serve to regulate employment 
and to establish the accepted standards of modern 
efficient industrial management. When applied to 
specific occupations, not entirely akin to the in- 
dustrial work for which the laws were drawn, this 
regulatory legislation in a few instances has been 
a handicap to women. 

“Laws prohibiting night work for women in 
industry are chiefly a reflection of the usual atti- 
tude of employers regarding such practice, but oc- 
casionally they result in a limitation of women’s 
employment. When applied indiscriminately to 
special occupations that are professional or semi- 
professional in type, night work prohibition or 
regulation has resulted in restrictions of women’s 
employment.” 


Laws Grow Out of Definite Needs. 


The important point to remember, the bureau 
feels, is that practically all legislation of this sort 
has grown out of definite needs, not out of theo- 
ries, and has in all cases first been proven practic- 
able by some forward-looking employers before 
it has been proposed as law. Its necessity is to 
bring up the laggards among the employers to the 
point where they will give their own women em- 
ployees good working conditions. 

“In almost every kind of employment the real 
forces that influence women’s opportunity are far 
removed from legislative restriction of their hours 
or conditions of work,” the report says. “In manu- 
facturing, the type of product, the division and 
simplification of manufacturing processes, the de- 
velopment of machinery and mechanical aids to 
production, the labor supply and its costs and the 
general psychology of the times, all have played 
important parts in determining the position of 
women. These factors have varied with the differ- 
ent industries and localities, but everywhere they 
have been far more significant in their influence 
than has any law regulating women’s hours of 


| work. 
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Factors Which Assure Women Equal Chance. 


“In other occupations other influences have been 
dominant in determining the extent of women’s 
employment. In stores a more liberal attitude and 
successful experimentation with women on new 
jobs; in restaurants the development of public 
opinion as to the type of service most suitable 
for women; in pharmacy a gradually increasing 
confidence in women’s ability on the part of the 
public; in the metal trades a breaking down of the 
prejudices against women’s employment on the 
part of employers and of male employees, and 
demonstration of women’s ability along certain 
lines—these are the significant forces that have 
influenced and will continue to determine women’s 
place among wage earners. Such forces have not 
been deflected by the enforcement of legislative 
standards and they will play the dominant part 
in assuring to women an equal chance.” 

> 
COMMUNITY CHEST. 

Five thousand posters emphasizing the work the 
Community Chest is doing for boys of San Fran- 
cisco were placed in position this week in 1600 
industrial and commercial establishments. 

The posters, the first of a series of five on dif- 
ferent types of social and welfare work to be is- 
sued preliminary to the Community Chest fund- 
raising campaign, March 4th to 15th, were dis- 
tributed by 100 Camp Fire Girls under the lead- 
ership of Miss Alice Prager and Miss Gene Wil- 
FELL: 


The Camp Fire Girls established a record last 
year in a like distribution of one set of posters and 
were prevailed upon to handle all five sets, total- 
ing 25,000. 

The poster asks if boys are to become assets or 
liabilities, contrasting them as assets enrolled with 
character building the Community 
Chest with liabilities such as alley gangs which 
antedated the organized programs for boys’ work. 

The division of the Community Chest dollar also 
is pictured. It is distributed as follows to the vari- 
ous types of social and welfare work: 


agencies in 


Relief .3191; babies and orphans .1818; hospi- 
tals .1420; work with boys .0842; character and 
health building .0798; work with girls .0703; health 
.0684; campaign .0272; administration .0272; total 
$1.00. 


>. 
STEREOTYPERS GAIN. 


A two-year contract and wage increases of $1 
and $2.50 a week has been secured by organized 
stereotypers of Memphis, Tenn. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, November 23, 1928 


LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers. Etc., Etc. 


Q.—What railroad recently signed an agreement 
granting all employees the right of representation 
through unions of their own choice? 

A.—The Chicago & Alton Railroad, which for 
six years compelled shop craft workers to belong 
The 
agreement was obtained by the united efforts of 
the 14 standard labor organizations representing 
employees in every department of the railroad. 


to a company-controlled association. new 


QO.—What publication has just given an account 
of co-operative trade unions and 
ployers? 

A.—The October issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the United States Bureau, of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton; DEG) 


plans of em- 


QO.—What Government agency is now studying 
the effect of dust upon the health of workers in 
dusty trades? 

A.—The United States Public Health Service. 

QO.—What was the first expression of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on convict labor? 

A.—Plank 6 in the platform (1881) de- 
manded repeal of all laws permitting prison con- 


first 


tract labor, which was denounced as a “species cf 
slavery in its worst form.” 


Q—What trade composed the Knights of St. 
Cripin? 

A.—This shoe 
workers whose members later took a leading part 
in the Knights of Labor. 


was a national organization of 


Q.—Who said: “No element in our nation is 
more vitally concerned with the problems of mak- 
ing for a permanent peace between all nations 
than the working people’? 

A.—This 
program of 
drafted by 


the 


from the reconstruction 
American Federation of Labor, 
instruction of the 1918 convention of 
Federation. 


is an extract 


the 


QO—What judge of a Southern State gave de- 
cisions which showed a broad sympathy with and 
understanding of the labor movement? 

A.—The late Walter Clark, chief justice of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Q.—Why was the first 8-hour act passed by 
Congress ineffective? 
affected by the act? 


Who were supposed to be 


A.—The act proved ineffective because Congress 
failed to provide a penalty for violating it. The 
act, passed in June, 1868, provided that “eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work for all labor- 
ers, workmen and mechanics who may be em- 
ployed by or on behalf of the Government of the 
United States.” 


Q.—What union-made cigarettes are being ex- 
tensively advertised and by whom are they made? 

A.—Clown cigarettes, made by the Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Q.—What is Typographical Terrace? 

A.—This is the name of the headquarters of the 
International Typographical Union in 
apolis, Ind. 


Indian- 


Q.—Who was Capt. Boycott? 


Irish landlord, whose tenants 
refused to deal with him in any way in 1880 and 
1881. The word “boycott” originated from this 
action of the tenants. 


A.—He was an 


Q.—How can the constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor be changed? 

A.—Article XVI of the constitution says: “This 
constitution can be amended or altered only at a 
regular session of the convention and to do so it 
shall require a two-thirds vote.” 


Q.—What great labor leader once lived at No. 
2, Fort Street, London, England? 

A.—This was the home of Samuel Gompers un- 
til he came to the United States with his parents, 
July 29, 1863. 


QO.—What was the first national organization of 
workers in the United States? 

A.—The National Trades Union, formed at New 
York City in 1834 as a federation of local unions 
and of the central bodies in different cities. It 
disappeared after the panic of 1834. 

> 
HOMELESS CHILDREN IN CHILDLESS 
HOMES. 

Thanksgiving seems to be the appropriate time 
to consider the welfare of the 
abandoned and orphaned waifs who are homeless 


happiness and 


and whose placement also adds contentment to ‘ 


many a childless home. Two state-wide organiza- 
tions have led the way and are raising funds by 
giving a Mardi Gras Costume Ball at the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium on Thanksgiving eve, Wednes- 
day, November 28th, and have placed the admis- 
sion price at only fifty cents, and invites the gen- 
eral public to contribute their mite to this worthy 
charity by attending the ball. 

The funds raised at this affair will be contrib- 
uted to the N. S. G. W. and N. D. G. W. Central 
Committee for homeless children, to carry on the 
work of caring for and providing homes, with the 
proper environment, for hundreds of waifs. 

This committee had its inception eighteen years 
ago, and in that time has taken care of more than 
thirty-five little children. It knows 
race, no creed, no color, no birthplace, and its 
activities embrace welfare work among all needy 
children, whether native or adopted Californians. 
Due to the fact that it is state-wide in its charac- 


hundred no 


ter it receives no financial assistance from local 
Community Chests or charitable organizations, but 
must depend entirely upon funds raised by dona- 
tions and affairs of this character. 

Last year 232 children were placed and the ex- 
tent that this activity is appreciated by persons 
in various stations in life is shown by the diver- 
sity of occupation of the foster parents: 

Army officers 1; accountants 8; advertisers I 
attorneys 5; auto dealers 4; bankers 2; business 
men 33; carpenters 7; city and county employees 
3; clerks 10; consul 1; contractors 8; doctors 7; 
engineers 9; farmers 20; government employees 3; 
housewives 1; laborers 23; managers 12; mechan- 
ics 6; newspapermen 2; painters 4; physiotherapist 
1; real estate 6; railroad employees 8; salesmen 17; 
skilled laborers 18; social workers 2: superintend- 
ents 5; teachers 4; theological student 1. 


oo 
DUTY OF DESTINY. 
By G. S. Johnson. 

The best for the greatest number is the duty of 
destiny that spurs the world ahead and makes 
for a universal brotherhood of freedom and peace; 
with capital and labor both working in honest 
harmony to uplift, promote and improve the con- 
ditions and standards of human life along lines of 
least contention and more intelligence inspired by 
enlightened knowledge. 


Prete r eee 


MARDI GRAS 
COSTUME BALL 


BENEFIT 


California’s Homeless Children 


EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM 


Thanksgiving Eve, November 28, 1928 
ADMISSION 50 CTS. 


This space donated by 
Walter N. Brunt Press, 
111 7th Street, a dis- 
tinctively Californian 


organization. 


‘ POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 


Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 


o 


et 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


_ 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
o 


r 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


A Big Store in the midst of your neigh- 
borhood carrying large diversified and 
assorted stocks in wearing apparel, 
house furnishings, yardage goods, and 
small wares. Here you will find both 
style and quality in your purchases. 


The store with a welcome! 


MISSION ST. - NEAR 22ND 
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BY THE WAY. 

United States this 
year is running ahead of a year ago in many im- 
portant lines, it is study of the 
Output 
reported is 


Factory production in the 
revealed by a 
jatest data of the Federal Reserve Board. 
of automobiles for the period so far 
ipproximately 15 per cent greater than in the same 
Board's 
cures. Tire production has gained about 13 per 
ent over the previous year. 


months of 1927, according to the Reserve 


Petroleum refineries, 
m and steel mills, printing and 


ther industries report substantial gains. 


tobacco plants, 
This gain 
production is of vital concern to the wage earn- 
well if 
is keeping up with it. But if 


ers of the nation. The increase is all very 
rchasing power 
purchasing power is standing still or, worse yet, 
Josing, the increase is not so pleasant to contem- 
plate. 
The Earl of 


Salsbury, who had charge of the 


plans for bombardment of Germany during the 
war, recently directed the attention of the English 
House of Hamburg 


some weeks ago by the escape of deadly gas from 


Lords to fatalities caused in 
vivid picture of 
another 
The distinguished statesman made the asser- 


poison gas plant. He drew a 


hat might happen to London in case of 
on that a bomb filled with this gas would kill 
every man, woman and child within an area of four 
Only 40 tons of this gas would be 
required to cover more than 16 square miles to a 
height of 40 feet—sufficient to completely oblit- 
crate the population of the city of London. It im- 


sjuare miles. 


mediately was suggested that such information 


would have a tendency to alarm the public mind 
ind that this fact should be given consideration 
subject was again publicly discussed. 
Exactly! It idea if the public 


should understand the situation. It would be bad 


hefore the 
would be a bad 


jor the armor plate makers and the powder trust 
and the munitioneers of this country if the truth 

re known about the obsolescence of battleships, 
he futility of most of our land coast defenses and 
the general situation concerning peace time prof- 
Let the people 
York and other American 
cities slumber on and everything will be all right 


teering by this horde of harpies. 
London and of New 


or the war makers and protiteers and patrioteers 
—until the day of awakening. 


Daily 
Murdered” in black 
capitalist” 
Shows Up 


\While the red organ, “The Worker,” was 
“Fear Ben Gitlow 
1, the hated 
that “Ben 
Intact.” Gitlow, red 


had been billed to speak at 


screaming 
‘“ 


type across page press 


uinouneed calmly Gitlow 


vice-presidential candidate, 
Phoenix, Ariz. He 
great was the scare the 
They frantically 


and luridly 


to show up and 
stirred up about it. wired 


department of justice played the 
tory of the 


whole 


missing candidate, making of the 
thing a horrendous example of the blood- 
Wall Street. 
“done wrong by our Nell.” 


A good sized mystery plot was well along in the 


lirstvy doings of the minions of 


Somebody had surely 
uaking and the red organ was going to it strong, 
making the most of it while it lasted. But Gitlow 
bobbed up serene and explained that he had been 
informed the Phoenix meeting was called off and 
And nation 
given a minor burst of humor with which to tone 


had gone elsewhere. thus was the 
down the terrible seriousness of the major events 
oi the business of electing a President. Poor Ben 
‘nitlow seems not to have been murdered, or even 
kidnaped, to have gone his own way 

a vacation about which he evidently did not 


to headquarters. 


but merely 
report adequately 


Honoring of parents or other worthy forebears 


is commendable, but the extremes to which some 


cople carry their pride of ancestry is somewhat 


amusing. We see worthless offspring from high 


Class parentage, while on the other hand many 


Persons born in obscurity have made notable suc- 


cesses in life. The divine right of kings was 
founded on ancestry, usually beginning with some 
political or military upstart. The American “400” 
was founded on the wealth of shrewd, though un- 
couth, traders and early days. 
While in some sections the fetish of ancestry is 
still worshiped, it is becoming out of date and 
something in 


schemers of the 


nowadays a man must amount to 
his own right if he would be held in high esteem. 
As a well “Humanity’s 
sense of justice would be outraged if descendants 
of a criminal justly 


recent writer has said: 
hanged, say, 300 years ago 
should still lie under the infamy of that ancestor. 
Why, attach to the worthless 
descendant of a hero?” 


then, should glory 


There may be a limit to the use to which air- 
planes may be put, but the time hasn’t come to 
attempt to define it. The present is the time for 
asking with respect to any given situation what 
use may be made of the airplane in it. Just now 
the flying machine used in 
fighting 


is being effectively 
forest fires in California. Aviators fly 
burning areas and scout out the best 
for the establishment of 
lines. In like manner a few years ago they flew 


over the 
locations effective fire 
over the enemy, spying out his strong points and 
his weak ones. For some years the aviator has 
been employed in forest patrol service, flying over 
danger areas and reporting fires so quickly that 
action could be taken against them before they 
gained headway. Some day perhaps it will be 
found that he can from the air with a 
chemical powerful enough to extinguish a blaze 


when showered upon it. 


fight fires 


Airplanes have been used 
successfully to combat the deadly boll weevil in the 
Southern cotton fields. Aviators have broken up 
ice gorges in rivers and so prevented or minimized 
floods. There are probably many uses as yet un- 
thought of to which the airplane can be put to 
serve mankind. All of these uses are highly pref- 
erable to that of military purposes. 

The higher the development of the plane for 
peace times the less probability it will be used 
war, for the plane is an educator and education 
alone will prevent war. 

x * x 

North Carolina likes to crow over its industrial 
usually ignoring the 
standards are low in 


progress, fact that wage and 
with 


organized. 


working comparison 
better 
account for at 
least some of the state’s industrial growth is re- 
North Carolina power 
which stress the alleged advantages of low wage 


workers are 
must 


states where the 


That these low standards 


vealed by the companies, 


scales and the absence of labor legis- 
It is quite evident that the low standards 
are used as “bait” with which to “land” 
Of course it is only 


“hampering” 
lation. 
new in- 
natural 
that North Carolina should rejoice over its indus- 
trial 


dustrial enterprises. 


it has a better for re- 
joicing in being the first state to complete sys- 
tematic tuberculin testing of all cattle within its 
borders. 


growth, but reason 


This makes it the first state to be classed 
“modified accredited area,” which the United 
States Department of Agriculture explains is one 


asa 


in which less than one-half of one per cent of the 
cattle are infected with tuberculosis as shown by 
official test and from which all infected cattle have 
removed for slaughter. Virtual routing of 
North only 
promotes the health of its citizens but helps agri- 
culture, 
activities rest. 


been 
bovine tuberculosis in Carolina not 
the basis on which industry and all human 
It is an achievement in raising the 
standards of agriculture and reflects credit on the 


state. 


> 


A young doctor, trying to be a little sobby 


meeting, said: “In 
nothing so 


while addressing a mothers’ 
all this 


smile on the 


sweet as the 
‘“—Boston 


world there’s 
face of an upturned child.’ 


Transcript. 


‘For Smoke 
Smoothness 


You have to hand it 
to the blend of fine, 
© mellow old Turkish 
¥and Domestic To- 
7 baccos in CLOWNS. 


The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 
Incorporated, Mfrs. 


Loutsville, Ky. 
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UNION MADE 


BUY IT TODAY!!! 


‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 
SCHRADER’S 


ARGENTINE ANT 


POWDER 
NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


tr a } 


Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


As Sandell 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 
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Perrone 


Lachman Bros. 7 


GIVE TIME ON FURNITURE 
eee eeRee 


38 FLOORS 


Thanksgiving 
Dining Room Values 


An entire floor devoted to the display 


of dining suites. Every one a splendid 
value. Prices to suit every home. Make 
EASY TERMS. 


selection now. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


2508 MISSION STREET... 
181 Post Street.... 

1619 Broadway... 

2106 Shattuck Avenue 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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COMMUNISTS AND WORKING CLASS. 


In a recent speech in New York City a strate- 
gist of the Communist Party said: 

“We are now in the period of decisive clashes 
between Socialist reformism and Communism for 
the leadership of the majority of the working 
class.” 

The two sum revolutionary en- 
deavor—“‘leadership of the majority of the working 


? 


dozen words 
class.’ 
The of the “red” 
Educational League has declared: 
“* * * the fate of all labor organizations in 
every country depends primarily upon the activi- 


official organ Trade Union 


ties of a minute minority of clear-sighted, enthusi- 
astic militants scattered throughout the great or- 
ganized masses of sluggish workers. These live 
spirits * * * are the only ones who really un- 
derstand what the labor struggle means and who 
have practical plans for its prosecution.” 

The goal of every revolutionist, every reformist, 
every member of the intelligentsia is this “leader- 
Rarely are they as frank as Communists 
who openly express their contempt for the “great 
organized mass of sluggish workers.” All of them 
aspire to “lead” workers by honeyed phrases and 


ship. 


abuse of trade unionism. 

Revolutionary opposition to trade unionism is 
as logical as reactionary opposition. 

Both groups have the same purpose—‘leader- 
ship of the working class.” Their ultimate objec- 
tive but their 
smash the unions. 

If trade unionists keep this fact in mind they 
can wage an intelligent fight against these two 
forces. 

Organized labor refuses to be led. 
referendum system we have built up a thoroughly 


differs, immediate purpose is to 


Through our 


democratic movement that naturally moves slowly 
because it is based on the collective intelligence of 
our members. 

Revolutionary and other would-be leaders are 
not interested in collective intelligence. They want 
order takers and obedience, just as did the drill 
sergeants of Frederick the Great. 

Trade unionism and revolution are as wide as 
the poles. 

Organized labor opposes the dictatorship of the 
proletariat just as it opposes industrial autocrats. 

If workers in other lands favor this system, that 
is their affair. American workers only object when 
it would be enforced on them. 

We believe with Lincoln that no man is good 


enough to rule another. 


ee — 

TRADE UNIONISTS ALWAYS LEAD. 
By Katherine Devereaux Blake 
Principal Public School No. 6, Manhattan, 
New York City (Retired). 

Union members are always leaders because they 
are more than 13 years old mentally. So they lead 
the 13-year-olds. The people who start ideas very 
often do not get the credit, because some of the 
13-year-olds finally see that it is a good idea, and 
they come forward, claim it as their own, and 
when it is accomplished say that they did it. But 
it is the union that thinks of it first, 

The union made the first increased 
salaries for teachers, made it in spite of the oppo- 


step for 


sition of the conservative organizations of teach- 
ers. The union has worked not only for better 
salaries and for better pensions, but they have 
worked for what is even more important, for the 
rights of teachers. 


It is courage that the union means to us more 
than anything else. It has been the courage to go 
ahead, not the courage of the wild animal, but the 
pure white courage that burns with a clear light of 
self-sacrifice. 

This that have, when 
it is big enough to be mass courage, ceases to be 
punished. 


wonderful courage you 
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THREE MAJOR ISSUES. 

The Weekly Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference agrees with organized labor 
that the labor injunction, how to organize the un- 
organized, and the revolution in industrial meth- 
ods are leading issues that will be considered by 
the New Orleans convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“Injunctions against striking, picketing and even 
organizing have become so common and the prece- 
dents are now so broad that the unions are face to 
face with a calamity,” says the Bulletin. 

“The unorganized are the very ones who need 
organization most. They are the men and women 
engaged in common labor, the men and women at 
semi-skilled jobs in the factories, men and women 
and the residue of the 
ized among the skilled. 


clerical workers unorgan- 
Each group presents its 
particular bars to successful organization. To or- 
ganize them something in the nature of a well- 
planned crusade conducted over the nation for 
many years to come is needed, taking into con- 
sideration also those now organized in company 
‘unions.’ 

“A third difficulty is the present revolution in 
industrial methods through which skill is mini- 
mized and the machines take the place of men. 
Blessed Thomas More’s cry, ‘Sheep are eating 
men,’ has again become the cry it was a century 
ago, ‘Machines are eating men.’ Its effect on the 
chance to work, upon ability to bargain, upon 
mental independence, upon ease of organizing, is 
held to be one of the big problems of labor today, 
just as it is held to be crucial in the life and future 
of the United States.” 

— = . = 
CLERGY OPPOSE INJUNCTION. 


Opposition to repression by the injunction pro- 


cess and by other arbitrary acts is included in 
proposed additions to social ideas that are sub- 
mitted by a committee to the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

The additions would also include approval of 
constitutional guarantees of free speech, assem- 
blage and press “as the necessary means to demo- 
cracy and discovery of truth.” 

The churchmen declare that the church should 
call for the abandonment of luxurious living by 
self-imposed standards and for wider distribution 
of property as an aid to the development of per- 
sonality. 

It is stated that “we favor a determined 
attack upon the problem of employment, based 
upon the principle that if a reserve of 


also 


labor is 
necessary to industry, the maintenance of such 
a reserve is a legitimate charge against the indus- 
try itself, within limits to be determined by the 
best scientific methods available.” 

This recommendation is made concerning im- 
perialism: “That while demanding that the pro- 
tection of investors in properties in foreign lands 
be limited to securing them equal treatment with 
citizens of the country in which they do business, 
We sanction the request of missionary boards and 
of missionaries themselves that our government 
use only such methods, in times of crisis, to pro- 
tect mission property and missionaries as are com- 
patible with international good will.” 

?>- - — 


THE LOBBYING SEASON AGAIN. 
Congress will convene soon, Again the conflict 
between privilege and the people will begin. Privi- 
lege is organized. It has wealth. It employs lob- 
byists, and the motto of the lobbyists is, “Get the 
goods.” 


Oil and power have used lobbyists to the 
limit. They messed up the country with their foul 
methods. Reasoning with Congress for measures 
in the public interest is one thing; browbeating 
and corrupting Congressmen in behalf of avarice 
for privilege and plunder is another, Those who 
stand for the people can never relax their guard if 
privilege is to be kept at bay. 
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COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS =" 
| Southeast Corner-17 th-and Mission Sts. 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 
ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


America’s 


DOUGLA 
Benes SHOES 


STYLE LEADERS. 

QUALITY — in high-grade 

leathers and workmanship. 
Popular Prices 


$5. to $9. 


Open Saturday Evenings till 9:30 


R. A. FRENCH 
2611 Mission Street 
Adjoining The Owl Drug Co. 


At 22nd 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


Sterling 
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KENOSHA HOSIERY WORKERS’ LOCKOUT. 

National attention was again riveted on the col- 
orful struggle of the hosiery workers of the 
Allen-A Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, for the 
right to organize and for arbitration, when 26 of 
them voluntarily went to jail in October. They had 
been fined $100 each by Federal Judge Ferdinand 
Geiger for contempt of court, such contempt con- 
sisting of alleged picketing. As the fine would 
have gone to the Allen-A Company, the “defend- 
preferred jail and are serving an indefinite 
sentence in the Milwaukee County House of Cor- 
rection. 


” 
ants 


In the nine months’ lockout the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers have made repeated offers for 
arbitration of the points in dispute, all of which 
have been rejected by the company. The dispute 
arose over two points: The installation of the so- 
called two-machine system and the denial by the 
firm of the right of the workers to organize. Both 
issues were pushed forward by the company, the 
workers having made no demands. 

The two-machine system is not a matter of new 
machinery but a labor arrangement, wiped out as 
an evil by the union ten years ago. The union holds 
his system is not only injurious to the health of 
the workers, but is economically a detriment to 
the employer. 
machines 


It is the running of two knitting 
by one full-fledged knitter, with two 
velpers, instead of one machine being run by one 
cnitter, This system, the union states, leads in- 
evitably to friction in operation between the knit- 
ter and the helpers he is “training, 


, 


’ because a full- 
ledged knitter working at piece rates will always 
rave difficulty with unskilled assistants working 
at day rates. Furthermore, the full-fashioned 
iosiery machine is a delicate and complicated 
sroposition, containing 50,000 parts, of which 14,- 


000 are needles, and the operation of one machine 
is an eye-straining and nerve-racking job, and the 
two-machine system makes it doubly so. 

At the time of the lockout the union offered a 
$25,000 bond to guarantee that Allen-A 
make as money at the end of one year 
under the one-machine system as under the low- 
The 
company rejected this offer, stating that it was 
really the question of unionism that was involved. 

On three further occasions the union offered to 
submit the issue at stake to the impartial investi- 
gation and decision of an arbitration board, agreed 
upon by both sides. President Gustave Geiges, 
oi the American Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
made this offer verbally on March 17th. He re- 
peated it in writing a few months later. The offer 
was repeated by the union at a conference called 
by Governor Fred R. Zimmerman in October, The 
company refused these offers each time they were 


would 
much 


ered labor cost of the two-machine system. 


made, “The only inference that we can draw from 
these rejections,” the general strike committee of 
the locked out workers says, “is that the company 
fears to submit the two-machine system to the 
test of impartial investigation and inquiry.” 

"he policy of the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers—the union involved 
—has always been one of co-operation with manu- 
facturers in out their problems. Mr. 
Geiges, the president, is recognized as one of the 
leading technicians in the industry, his studies and 
leaflets on waste elimination being considered 
standard publications for the full fashioned manu- 
iacturers and workers. This constructive viewpoint 
has won the commendation for the 
union from the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Central Conference of Jewish Rabbis, after an 


working 


strongest 


tensive study of the union and its relations with 
the employers. Further, sixty Philadelphia manu- 
facturers joined in praising the union for the steps 


Kenosha Chamber of Commerce to put itself on 
record in favor of arbitration and to take steps to 
bring it about. The business men of Kenosha will 
be canvassed individually on the subject. 

The 330 young Americans who have been locked 
out these nine months are convinced that the offers 
they have made to the Allen-A Company are fair, 
and they are determined to win their right to or- 
ganize and for arbitration. They have withstood 
the attacks of private detectives, labor spies, the 
persecution of the police, a call for the militia and 
the Federal injunction—a remarkable 
their cause. 


loyalty to 


oe 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT. 

Business conditions in California, as judged by 
the volume of employment and weekly payroll, 
were better in October, 1928, than in October, 
1927. This is shown in the November, 1928, num- 
ber of the California Labor Market Bulletin, issued 
today by Walter G. Mathewson, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement 
of the Department of Industrial Relations. 

According to the Labor Market Bulletin, the 
same 722 representative California industrial es- 
tablishments which employed 151,725 workers in 
October, 1927, employed 158,039 workers in Oc- 
tober, 1928, an increase of 6,368 workers, or 4.2 
per cent. The total weekly payroll for these work- 
ers was $4,413,204, in October, 1927, and was $4,- 
776,823 in October, 1928, an increase of 8.2 per 
cent. 

Among the groups of industries which show 
gains in employment in October, 1928, compared 
with October, 1927, are the following: Leather 
and rubber goods, 26.9 per cent; chemicals, oils 
and paints, 18.1 per cent; metals, machinery and 
conveyances, 8.5 per cent; foods, beverages and 
tobacco, 2.5 per cent; clothing, 
laundering, 1.8 per cent. 


and 
employ- 
ment and in the volume of weekly payroll are 
shown for textiles, wood manufactures, and water, 
light and power industries. 

The Labor Market Bulletin shows the average 
weekly earnings of factory employees in October, 
1927, were $29.09, compared with average weekly 
earnings in October, 1928, of $30.22, an increase of 
$1.13, or 3.9 per cent. Among the industries which 
showed higher average weekly earnings in Oc- 


millinery 
Decreases in 


tober, 1928, than the average for all industries, 
were the following: Mineral oil production and 
refining, $40.09; publishing, $38.17; printing, $37.86; 
cars, locomotives and railway repair shops, $36.71; 
ship and boat building and naval repairs, $35.35. 
> 

A Scotch professional golfer, after fourteen 

years of retirement, has resumed the game. Evi- 


dently he found his ball—New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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of God. Any political institution which is to en- 
dure must be plumb with that line of justice.— 
From the last speech of John P. Altgeld. 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Order by 
Telephone... 


HOUSANDS of satisfied 


shoppers have, through 
their consistent patronage, 
made The Emporium San 
Francisco’s leading shopping 
center ... have stimulated a 
demand that necessitates of- 
fering a new service to facili- 
tate your shopping. 


Now, for your convenience, 
or in the event of inclement 


weather, call SUtter 4242. 


Bringing The Emporium 
into your home... only as 
far as your telephone... . is 
the aim of the new Empo- 
rium order board . . . SUtter 


4242. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


SAVINGS 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH.... 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1928 


GROG ese ares Jee eres .... $118,615,481.57 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 
Pension Fund over $610,000.00, 
standing on Books at 


COMMERCIAL 


5,000,000.00 
1.00 


. Mission and 21st Streets 
;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
ht and Belvedere Streets 

est Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


't had voluntarily taken to assist enmiployers and 
help stabilize competition. 


A fourth move for arbitration is now on foot, 
the general strike 


committee 


having asked the 


* 
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Eight 


Single Subscriptions $1.50 a year 
To unions’ subscribing for their 
entire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 


Single Copies, 5 cents 


Changes of address or additions to 
union's mail jists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 

Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 


JAMES W. MULLEN 
Telephone Market 56 


Office, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street 
MEMBER OF 
UNITED LABOR PRESS OF CALIFORNIA 
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The American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council recommends that trade unions withhold 
financial support from Brookwood College be- 
cause of opposition to trade union philosophy and 
tactics. The council is charged with opposing 
“aeademic freedom.” Are trade unions to be de- 
nied the right to say what sort of education they 
favor? Must they support the teaching of Com- 
munism, for instance, lest they be charged with 
being against academic freedom? The trade unions 
are not attempting to regulate any school. They 
have the right to say whether they will aid such 
school, and they exercise such right. They take 
the same position when they oust Communists. 
The “reds” howl that they are denied free speech, 
but the unionists reply: “Hire a hall; our meetings 
are not for revolutionary purposes and our unions 
are not intended to be revolutionary kinder- 
gartens.” This position is plain enough to any one 


who is willing to acknowledge a fact. 
-_-& —— 


Much is being said for and against the “honor 


systems” which have been operative in many of 
the schools of the country. The question appears 
to hinge on the detinition of “honor.” In some 
manner it has grown to be considered dishonor- 
able to report a violation of that which, not 
strictly observed, brings the entire list of those 
taking the pledge into suspicion and eventual dis- 
repute. Even those rigidly observing the spirit and 
letter of the honor system must not, because ot 
the unwritten law allowed to grow up around it, 
When 


one breaks an honor pledge one is dishonorable. 


take the only possible steps to enforce it. 


One act of dishonor in a class has the same effect 
as the one rotten apple in the basket, which was a 
McGuffey lesson of worth. Honor systems must 
discard the “rotten apples” or succumb to them. 
The world appears to be sadly at variance with 
codes of ethics based on individually applied ob- 
servance. Auto drivers pay no attention to any 
signs or signals that can not whistle and write 
tickets. Party primary pledges are “scraps of 
paper.” References are rarely heard to individuals 
whose words are as good as their bonds. A 
“verbal contract” only develops into a law suit 
when the fee is of the “win or lose’ variety. 
“Promises are pie crust,” ranging from a meeting 
time to the return of a loan. 
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During the past several years there has been a distinct downward tendency 
in the American labor movement, which has offered encouragement to its enemies 
among employers, and recently it has become their habit to openly display their 
rejoicing oyer every setback the organized workers received. They have been so 
confident of the success of their attacks that they have felt no need for eonceal- 
ment, while, on the other hand, the watchful and intelligent officers of unions, 
aware of the facts of industrial conditions, have been inclined to put on a bold 
front and radiate an air of confidence in order to keep up the morale of the mem- 
bership in the hope that the tide might turn in time to save the wage workers 
from real distress and serious suffering. That such tactics were proper and the 
hope well founded may be gleaned from the report of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to the New Orleans Convention now in session 
in the Crescent City, wherein a slight but very definite gain in membership dur- 
ing the past year is shown in spite of the industrial depression that has prevailed. 

It is true, of course, that the gain is not large, but the important thing is 
that the labor movement, as a whole, shows that it has actually abandoned the defen- 
sive and has become the aggressor in the industrial struggle. An effective defense 
is always important in any contest, but the fact remains that while the power to 
initiate is in the hands of the other side, there is small chance for victory. 

It is now clear that the American labor movement has weathered the storm 
attack, has definitely assumed the offensive and is in a position to prosecute 
campaign in accordance with its own plans and keep the other fellow guessing a: 
to what is to happen next. This is very important and of distinct advantage to 
the workers, if they will but be aroused from their lethargy and take hold of the 
opportunities that are now presented to them by the existing condition of affairs 
in the industrial world. About half a million of the most loyal of trade unionists 
have been on strike for a long time, but are now back at work and will undoubtedly 
bend every energy toward building up the movement as a whole, and this, again, 
furnished a great chance to reap the full benefit of the initiative which now is in 
the hands of the organized workers of the North American Continent. 

For the officers of unions, both international and local, it has been a long and 
most discouraging struggle, because they have been confronted with a determined, 
well-financed and capable enemy, while their own army has been one apparently 
satisfied with conditions as they prevailed and indifferent to the future. Under such 
circumstances it required strong men to remain at their posts and continue the 
trving fight, but, fortunately, the labor movement has always produced just such 
characters, and that is why, in the long run, it can never he really beaten. The 
organized workers have suffered reverse after reverse, but they have always arisen 
ready for another battle, well knowing that only in that way could they achieve 
anything worth while for themselves or posterity. This characteristic of the labor 
movement should be well understood by employers, but, some way or other, they 
seem unable to grasp it. It may be because “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” or it may be that they are a breed of animals that can only learn through 
the medium of personal experience and cannot, therefore, take advantage of the 
lessons their predecessors in the industrial world gained through eating crow upon 
more than one occasion. In the very nature of things, changes in management 
must take place and younger and less experienced men come into control in indus- 
try—men who must he shown the value, the desirability and the power of organiza- 
tion of the workers in every branch of industry, and the quickest and easiest way 
this can be done should be sought out and put into actual practice. It is unfor- 
tunate for industry generally that each succeeding generation must get its infor- 
mation and knowledge by practical experience, but since that seems to be the rule. 
the situation must be dealt with on that basis until such time as a natural change 
can be brought about. The organized workers long for industrial peace, but they 
are even more desirous of having industrial progress, and if they can secure it in 
no other way, they are willing to fight for it. 

The convention now in session in New Orleans will map out plans, but the real 
work of making them effective will fall upon the local unions, and the membership 
of those unions must prepare for the task that confronts them. There is real need 
for arousing interest among the rank and file. It must he done. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatcher qe tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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Many reasons have been advanced for the turn- 
ng of Atlanta and Birmingham from the politi- 
South. One 
has not yet appeared, but it requires consideration 
and it undoubtedly has played the beginnings of a 
part that will grow more and more important as 
ime passes. The South is becoming industrial- 
ized. Atlanta and Birmingham are no longer 
merely the aristocratic capitals of an aristocratic 
They are big and im- 
Their interests become 


cal traditions of the so-called solid 


iid debonnair hinterland. 
portant industrial centers. 
more and more akin to the interests of Pittsburgh. 
think in terms of 
terms of tariffs and such things. Industry is more 
potent in changing the minds of men than ts tra- 
dition in holding them to ancient moorings. As 
woes the purse, so, quite often, goes the will. 


Their employers industry, in 


* oo * 


The 
movement was 


Seven women will sit in the new Congress. 
idea that came when the suffrage 
borning—the idea that the woman’s hand in poli- 
tics would be intent upon rocking the cradle, all 
moon-eyed with sweet sentiment—is likely to get 
Women are 
ind will remain more concerned with the humani- 


even more of a kick than it has had. 
tics than men, but women also will line up with 
heir political parties and vote as Republicans and 
Women of the employing world will 
women of the 
This 
It is 
as something more 
mental and 


Democrats. 
c at least partly employer minded; 
working world will be wage-earner minded. 
is not a disparagement of women in politics. 
merely a look at womanhood 
sensible and honest, something more 


ss gushy, than she has been rated by many of 


wr foolish protagonists in politics. 


* 


With the campaign over, there is one thing to 


ve remembered—we all have to work with the new 


‘resident and the more he can be worked with the 
better. 
wdministration are on the 


The days of contest are over. The days of 
calendar to be reached 
very shortly. Labor in convention will soon be es- 
timating the gains and losses. Thus far the gains 
seem, happily for humanity, 


Growth and gain are recorded. 


to more than balance 
he losses, The new 
Congress has been rated “the best since the Clay- 
That is saying a great deal, but there is 
A Congress that starts with 


on act.” 
reason for saying it. 
eood reputation may feel like living up to that 


reputation. The injunction bill will be a good 
place to start, 


up the matter, 


unless the lame duck session cleans 
as it ought to do. 


* 


didn’t do so well. It has 
since the 


The Socialist party 
uever war showed on how 
But before that, 
it has never been 
position 


done well 
weak a foundation it really rested. 
and more important than that, 
ible to really get ahead because of the 
taken by American labor in favor of democracy 
ud against the bureaucracy and monumental gov- 
crnmentalism of The Communist reds 
lo not know how well they Nor will 
this be known until the official count is known. 
But they have, But the 
werwhelming bulk of the people continue to com- 
American individualism and 
\merican constitutional freedom, as well as Ameri- 
Republican and Democratic 
as between the two, 
know, as between 
they do not 


socialism. 
have done. 


in any event, done too well. 
it themselves to 


can self-reliance. 
voters may not always know, 
just what they but they 
themselves and bureaucracy, 
Want. 


want, 
what 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


oy 


$—--— 


if Mr. 
were going 


Teacher (in arithmetic class): Tommy, 
Jones and Mrs. Jones and the baby 
out, how many would there be? 


Tommy—Two and ene io carry. 


The mayor of one of our western cities received 
a letter from a man by the name of John Fewclose 
which read; 
Tilly 
Let her have it, 


recently, written from a nearby city, 
“T got a paper which said that was goin’ 

tew got a divorce. She is my wif. 

I don’t want her no more. John Fewclose. 

“P. S—Yew can hav the one I got now tew if 


you want her.” 


The female orator was raving and ranting to a 
small audience of shrieked, 
“at all times have been the backbone of all nations. 
Who was the 
Who was the 

Arc! Who 


Who, I say, 


men. ‘“\Women,” she 


world’s greatest hero? Helen of 


Troy! world’s greatest martyr? 


Joan of was the world’s greatest 


ruler? was the world’s greatest 


ruler?” 
crowd of 


that entire 


and answered in one 


And simultaneously men 


arose voice, “My wife!” 


Abie: 


some 


Says “Cohen, I’ve been to the bank to 


borrow money, and they say all I need is 


that you sign to this note your name. Then I can 
have all the money I need. 
“Abie,” 


have been friends for many years, and yet you go 


Ain't they fine?” 
said Cohen, reproachfully, “you and I 
to a bank when you need money. Abie, you just 
go again to the bank and say that they should sign 
then Cohen will 


the note, and lend you the 


money!” 


Here lies till Gabriel’s trumpet peal 


The bones of Shelby Sharp, 
He dozed while holding a steering wheel 
And woke up holding a harp. 


—Boston Transcript. 


Little Simpson—He called me a liar, and, big as 
he was, I knocked him sprawling. 

Wife—With your fist? 

Little Simpson—No, with my car. 


The playwright, who is casting a new show, was 
discussing with a lady the difficulty of filling one 
particular part. 

“a young man who looks like 


“T want,” he said, 


Lindbergh, who is tall, blue-eyed, who has sex 


appeal, sense of humor, and an air of distinc- 
tion.” 
<Sondoul 


sighed the lady.—New Yorker. 


A lady motorist whose car had swerved across a 
suburban street and crashed through a plate-glass 
window was being questioned by the local police 
sergeant after the accident. 

“Surely on such a wide street as this,” said the 


interrogator, “you could have done something to 
prevent this accident?” 


Paid: 


“T screamed as loud as I 


the delinquent assured him quite earn- 
estly; could!”’—Sydney 


Bulletin. 
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“REPUBLIC OF IRELAND” BONDS. 


Subscribers for bonds of the “Republic of Ire- 
land” are requested by the “Receivers for Benefit 
of Bond Certificate Holders (Republic of Ireland 
Loans)” to file for refund of sub- 
scriptions with them at 117 Liberty Street, New 
York City, not later than December 31, 1928. If 
they do not file their claims within that time they 
are forever excluded 


their claims 


from sharing in the funds 


and those funds, amounting to approxi- 
$2,600,000, after that 
date among those subscribers that have complied 
to file 


with the receivers at above address and before the 


collected, 


mately will be distributed 


with the order of the court their claims 


end of this year. About 98,000 subscribers have up 
to date failed to file any claims, and all organiza- 
tions and newspapers have been requested to pub- 
lish and make known the above facts and assist 


claimants in recovering which 


their subscriptions, 
by order of court and as a result of litigation could 


not be used as originally intended. 


HISALES § STORESY | 


2415 MISSION—_Near 20th 
Lowest Prices and Biggest Values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


: 
)OSENTHALC 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices | 
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UNITED SECURITY BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Ten corvenlent offices to serve you in San Francisco: 
Head Office, 631 Market Street. 
Humboldt Office, 783 Market Street. 
French American Office, 108 Sutter Street. 
Fuuazi Office, 2 Columbus Avenue. 
Bush-Montgomery Office, Mills Building. 
Mission and 22nd Office, 2626 Mission Street. 
Bayview Office, Third and Palou. 
Hayes Valley Office, 498 Hayes Street. 
North Beach Office, 1500 Stockton Street. 
Oriental Office, 1009 Grant Avenue 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 


$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 
SS | 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Edited by the President of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21. Members are 
requested to forward news items to 
Room 604, 16 First St., San Francisco 
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Every member of No. 21 is urged to at- 
tend the special meeting of the union on 
Sunday, November 25th, at | p. m. in the 
Labor Temple. This special meeting is for 
the purpose of hearing a report of the scale 
committee and to act upon a recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee. 

Word comes from Denver that Edward Goshen 

was elected secretary-treasurer of No. 149 to fill 
a vacancy due to the resignation of Clark B. Hicks. 
Mr. Goshen was a delegate to the Charleston con- 
vention and is just recovering from a broken leg 
due to an accident. Mr. Hicks resigned to accept 
appointment as private secretary to Woodruff Ran- 
dolph, the International 
Typographical Union. 
York Hebrew Typographical Union has 
signed a new working agreement calling for a five- 
day week and an increase of $2.00 the first year 
and $1.00 for each succeeding year for a four-year 
The contract followed a one-day strike. 


secretary-treasurer of 


New 


period. 

According to the Los Angeles Citizen, the latest 
rumor regarding an evening tabloid in Hollywood 
is that publication is expected to begin about the 
hrstuof thesyear: 

The following item from the Los Angeles Citi- 
zen should be of interest to business men as well 
as printers: 

“Tt is said that 103 members of Denver Typo- 
graphical Union lost their jobs when the Evening 
News and Morning Post were 
last week without warning; in addition, there were 


discontinued there 


about as many more members of the Pressmen, 
Mailers, Stereotypers and Engravers, and the re- 
porters, carriers, editors, etc., brings the total up 
to nearly 400, according to word from there, which 
means a large payroll that is shut off from the mer- 
chants. At once the papers raised their subscrip- 
tion price and advertisers have been notified of 
a boost in rates. Merchants were at first enthusi- 
astic over the change, but they have awakened to 
the fact that they are to be cut off from about a 
million dollars a year that the men and women 
out of jobs spent with them, practically all of 
whom will have to find employment elsewhere. 
Now they are wondering how they are going to 
get that amount back into the tills.” 


From the Union Labor News of Glendale it is 
learned that the plan of J. W. Buzzell, secretary 
of Los Angeles Central Labor Council, and Fran- 
cis Drake, member of Los Angeles Typographical 
Union, for the establishment of a chain of labor 
papers was tabled at a recent meeting of the Los 
Angeles Central body. 

The paragraph is taken from _ the 
report of John T. Casey and John Sullivan, dele- 
gates from New York Typographical Union No. 
6 to the Empire Typographical Conference: 

“Mr. Don A. Johnson, director of the Ithaca 
School of Printing, discoursed on the problems of 
running a school of printing. 
we gather that the 


following 


From his remarks 
Ithaca School of Printing, 
which is supported by an organization of New 
York State Publishers, will die a natural death 
as far as teaching the art of Gutenberg is con- 
cerned. The school intends to go on teaching, but 


JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 141 29th and Dolores Streets 
MEMBER OF 
and 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 


will enter a new field in the newspaper and book 
and job industry. The Ithaca school, as we under- 
stand it, will devote its resources to the teaching 
of ad writing. Let us hope that the Ithaca school 
will develop better ad writers than they did 
printers.” 


The United Garment Workers’ Union, which, in 
conjunction with the local Trade Union Promo- 
tional League, last spring fostered the “Buy a 
Union Label Shirt’ month, appreciated the sup- 
port then given them and request a continued de- 
mand for their union label. It is one of the old 
organizations connected with the local labor move- 
ment and in giving them support you are discour- 
aging Chinese, sweatshop and convict-made prod- 
ucts. They ask that you employ union labor by 
demanding their union label when purchasing 
ready-to-wear suits, overalls, shirts, athletic un- 
derwear, smocks, gowns, children’s play suits and 
work pants. And be sure that the label is that 
of the “UNITED Garment Workers,” as there is 
a dual organization in the field contending against 
them and using a label that may deceive. 


The Mrs. Mary Stevenson and Mrs. Theresa 
Flood, who were killed by a Municipal car at 
26th and Judah last week, were mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law of Ed F. Coleman, member of No. 21, 
many years working on the Examiner, Barry’s 
and now at the Leader. Auto was hit by car, and 
they died within a few hours of each other. Dou- 
ble funeral was held at St. Cecilia’s Church last 
Saturday. 


Chronicle Chapel Notes. 


Golf seems to be headlining this chapel, due, 
perhaps, to the rainy weather of last week, which 
kept the golf hounds indoors, much to their dis- 
comfort. The following is written about golfers 
of this chapel and their doings, and those not 
interested in golf will have to suffer it out: A 
game took place Monday morning on the Lincoln 
course which must have been a humdinger. In- 
volved Fred McCullum, Dave Anley and 
Louis Muir. It seems that there has been consid- 


were 
erable bickering about the other fellow’s game, 
especially between Anley and McCullum, which 
they decided to settle. McCullum arrives on the 
links minus a driver, but game to give battle any- 
way. A driver is supposed to be a very valuable 
club to tote around, but the loss of it did not seem 
to bother McCullum, who gave a good account of 
himself. The first nine holes were on even basis; 
the last nine were easy for McCullum. The final 
scores were: McCullum, 97; Anley, 112, and Muir, 
101. , Read those scores, you golfers, and think 
what a battle that must have been and consider 
the amount of turf that must have been replaced 
by the three. “Red’’ King acted as referee, judge 
of play, starter, caddy boy and whatnot for the 
players. “Red” states positively that the scores 
are correct, because he used an adding machine. 
He had to! 

“You're not hitting them right,’ Ralph Trickle 
was told. Now Ralph, as we understand, takes his 
golf with a certain amount of seriousness and has 
also been accustomed to turning in pretty good 
golf scores, so, to improve his game and discover 
what his trouble could be (golfers are forever 
striving for that pot of gold, or, in other words, 
a perfect game), he visited a golf doctor. After 
the “pro” had given him a lesson he hied himself 
to a golf course to put in practice the knowledge 
he had gleaned from the “pro,” and, lo aiid behold, 
he was hitting them worse than before. Ralph 
says that he has been doing the wrong things for 
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so long that it will take some time to cot. ct the 
faults. Greater faith than that hath no man, 

Willis Hall comes forward with three distinct 
definitions for golf pants; any one of them should 
start a good sized battle. Here they are, take your 
choice: According to Ninon, golf pants are Jod- 
phores, and as Jodphores allude to riding breeches, 
the word is very appropriate to golf pants, as golf- 
ers are continually riding the other fellow; Hud- 
son’s Bay Indians call them Gibodiegwasson (eyi- 
dently they play golf all over the globe), and the 
boys who hand out a line of slang call them Plus 
Fours. Knowledge is light, what say? 

From golf to automobiles. You will pardon the 
territory taken, but Mickey Donelin passed this 
one along. Here it is: This column is not for the 
purpose of giving tips—but on this one occasion 
we are going to try and put one over for the boys 
who own busses, believing some may need it to 
calm their nerves in heavy traffic. While out driy- 
ing in the future, don’t mind the thought of a 
bent fender or a dent in the body of your car, 
should you get in close quarters, because you can 
get the address of a good repair shop where they 
fix ‘em like new—so much so that Sammy Stan- 
field is in hopes the next fellow that hits him will 
be on the opposite side. Twice in the same place 
is too much. Intersection of Geary and Market is 
a bad place—hey, Sam! 

Notes of the News Chapel—By L. L. Heagney. 

The News chapel was represented at Sunday's 
union meeting by several of its most illustrious 
members, amongst them Alfie Moore and Chick 
Smoot. After adjournment the duo demonstrated 
itself deficient neither in physical attraction nor 
mental brilliance by assembling luminaries from 
other chapels in a corner for Lucullan intellectual 
gastronomics. 

Despite apparently well-founded belief that gents 
talk only of wild parties and still wilder women 
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Topcoats or 
Turkeys 


Both yield to “good dressing.’ We 
don't provide turkeys for Thanksgiving 
—but as for ‘“‘dressing,’’ we yield the 
palm to none. Then crack Union Tail- 
oring, and in Union there is always 
Strength. 
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yhen fdélding informal chapel meetings, this cau- 
cis refrained from such alluring topics. Observ- 
es report that printers of 40 and up permit their 
minds to dwell on these subjects only at rare in- 
rervals, from which lackadaisical attitude infer, if 
yot Wish, that old age already has exacted toll 
from every delegate to the little convention com- 
mentioned, of Al 
Crackbon, unfortunately no longer deriving sus- 
zenance from the News payroll; C. A. Sheridan 
nd George Hollis, incandescents in that “twilight 
sleep” zone known as the Call-Post; Joe Holland 
ud “Paddy” Paddock, who really should not sum- 
marily be dismissed merely as tiny units of the 
glutinous matter producing cohesion in the Chron- 
cle chapel, 


orised, besides those above 


Ilere again let us emphasize that wine, women 
and song were not Febriculosity and 
4), however much to be regretted, do not conjoin. 


discussed. 
lis humanity is heir to were their topic—and it 
sounded like a medical convention. 

Incomplete comprehension possibly prevented 
Mr. Sheridan receiving due need of sympathy. 
More likely his claim of necessity for rejuvenation 
jailed of sympathy, not because of thick skulls 
but because of recognition of a similar need. 

Whether Mr. Paddock celibate 
choice or otherwise who can say? An operation 
on his eye, however, was made compulsory, his 
physician informed him, because of strain, adding 
that thick-lensed spectacles must be worn if Paddy 


remains from 


is determined to stay where abbreviated skirts are 
so plentiful. 

A former member of this chapel, Don Stauffer, 
paid us a short call on his return from the north. 
Winter, he says, has not set in up there, as he 
encountered snow only in the mountains coming 
over from Idaho. 
politics seriously. Louis 
Schmidt, with or without provocation, will unload 
superlative used in the 
Hoover boosters. And the funny part of it is he 
may be right. Cal’s successor, according to Louie, 
who is willing to bet on it, is the greatest since 


Some take their 


every late campaign by 


\\Vashington. Lou did bet and win on the election 
and thereupon distributed cigars to the gang to 
prove Hoover prosperity. 

George Knell is back in town following a jaunt 
to Colorado to attend a meeting of the board of 
trustees, of which he is a member, of the Union 
Printers Home. 

\ complaint, apparently a legitimate one, comes 
trom Bill Leslie. Not enough golf links hereabouts, 
OX. CADDIES he 
REMOVE ZA 

THE Diny 08 


a Ses eur 0S; 
force a follow- 
er of the Scotch 


game to be on 


22a course before 
lireak of day if he would get a chance to handle 
a wiblick, The whole town turns out on Sunday, 
so playing is out of the question. 
> = 
MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 


(he November union meeting of No. 18 was 


4 well-attended one. Outside of routine business. 

“hich was transacted with neatness and dispatch, 

hothing of special importance transpired. A dona- 

mn of $10.00 was made to the Orphans’ 

Native 

P. m., and adjournment was had at 3 p. m., 
od feeling prevailing all around. 


Fund ot 
Sons. sharply at 


with 


Meeting convened 


Carl Levy and Leroy E. Pettijohn made appli- 


‘ation for withdrawals, Same was granted. 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held November 16, 1928. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O'Connell and 
Vice-President Baker were excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Stove Mounters’ Union 
No. 61, inclosing $5.00 for the flood sufferers. 
From the United Textile Workers of America, in- 
closing receipts for $100.00 for the Bookbinders 
and Alaska Fishermen. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Retail 
Delivery Drivers Union, inclosing copy of wage 
From the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor, appeal for the Allen-A hos- 
iery workers who have been locked out. 

Referred to Officers — From Congressman 
Welsh, inclosing copy of resolutions dealing with 
the question of rivers and harbors. 

Requests Complied With—From the Federation 
Bank and Trust Company of New York, with ref- 
erence to the bonds subscribed for the Republic 
of Ireland and requesting that holders of bonds 
make application to this bank for their pro rata 
which will be returned to them. 

Communication from the City Board of Super- 
visors, stating there will be a meeting of the Civil 
Service Commission and retirement Committee to 
further consider the report of the Salary Standard- 
ization Board on Salary Standardization 
Classification. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of controversy between the Milk Drivers and the 
Good Bros., was laid over for one week on account 
of the absence of Mr. Good from the city. Report 
concurred in. As the compensation for the dele- 
gate to the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention, your committee recommends that it be set 
at $650.00. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Molders No. 164—Will hold 
hall on November 24th, in Labor Temple Auditor- 
ium. Ornamental Plasterers—Are opposed to the 
so-called impartial wage board. 

Report of Organizing Committee — Recom- 
mended that the application of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers be received and its delegates seated. 
Report concurred in. 

Referred to Trustees—Financial report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer for the month of October. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$566.38. Expenses—$1520,38 

Council adjourned at 8:30 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> a 
SOLIDARITY! 

There are no jurisdictional disputes to come be- 
fore the convention of the 
of Labor this year. 
movement. 


scale and agreement. 


and 


American Federation 
Peace reigns within the labor 
Three major disputes have been set- 
tled within the year and the affiliated organiza- 
tions are in harmony, due largely to the genius of 
President William Green for bringing disputants 
into accord. Ten years ago the committee handl- 
ing jurisdictional disputes was one of the busiest 
and most perplexed committees in the conven- 
tion, Recent years have witnessed a dwindling of 
these conflicts, until now they have disappeared. 
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JAILED STRIKERS SING. 

Twenty-six trade unionists, on strike against 
the Allen-A Hosiery Company in Kenosha, Wis., 
sang and cheered when they marched into the 
House of Correction to serve time for violating 
Federal Judge Geiger’s injunction not to picket or 
to “molest” strike-breakers. 

When the strikers left Kenosha for Milwaukee, 
their departure resembled a college football cele- 
bration. The jail commitments followed the work- 
ers’ refusal to pay fines of $100 each for contempt 
of court. Nine women are included in the group. 

The strike, which started several months ago, 
followed the company’s attempt to destroy the 
Hosiery Workers’ Union and install a speed-up 
system. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 
ington Street. 

Embassy Theatre 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Bros., 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Private Exchange Market 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 
Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, November 23, 1928 


Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: William Coughlan of 
the electrical workers, George L. Hatfield of the 
plumbers, Duggan of the boilermakers, 
Bernard Regan of the roofers, Henry Sheen of the 
Schmitz of the mu- 


James J. 


laundry drivers, Eugene E. 
sicians. 

The Organizing Committee of the Labor Council 
last Friday night reported favorably on the appli- 
cation for affiliation of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union and the delegates were ordered seated. 
They will be obligated at the regular meeting this 
evening. 

Tomorrow night, Saturday, November 24th, the 
annual ball and entertainment of the local Mold- 
ers’ Union will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Labor Temple, and a number of those who attend 
will receive Thanksgiving turkeys on the 
door ticket. A splendid program of entertain- 
ment has been provided and those who fail to 


free 


attend will miss something. 

James J. Duggan, who died suddenly last Sun- 
day, had for many years taken an active interest 
30ilermakers’ Union, at one 
time serving as its and he 
maintained his interest up to the last, always being 
willing to be helpful to the organization. 

Dale of the American Federa- 


in the affairs oi the 


financial secretary, 


Organizer J. B. 
tion of Labor has 
brought him to the northern part of the State and 
has returned to Los Angeles to take up the threads 


completed the work which 


He ex- 
time to 


where he left off more than a month ago. 
pects to remain in the south for some 
come unless something unforeseen happens to put 
him again on the road. 

A difference between the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union and the Good 
referred to the Executive Committee of the Labor 
Council in an effort to arrive at a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the difficulty. The committee 
make a report upon the matter to the Council at 
the mecting this evening. 

The Union reports to 
the Labor Council that it has gone on record in 
opposition to the so-called Impartial Wage Board 
named by the Industrial Association having any- 


firm of Brothers has been 


may 


Ornamental Plasterers’ 


thing to do with the fixing of wages of building 
trades mechanics and that it will have nothing 
whatever to do with the board, nor will it recog- 
nize it in any way. 

The Western Electric Company at the close of 
1928 will sell the Graybar Electric Company, with 
annual sales amounting to $75,000,000, to the 2500 
officers and other employees of the Graybar Com- 
pany, it was announced recently by Edgar S. 
Bloom, president of Western Electric. The Gray- 
bar concern, one of the largest electrical supply 
companies in the world, will pass to the new own- 
ers through installment purchases of stock. 

Electrical Workers’ Union No. 151 reports 
steady progress in its organizing campaign started 
some months ago and asks the assistance of all 
members of unions in this district. Members can 
be of great help to the union if they will demand 
the union card of those coming to their homes 
or places of business to make installations or re- 
pair telephones, electric lights or other electrical 
fixtures or machines. Bear this in mind and help 
the organizations in the electrical field. 


Each individual member of organized labor 
should put on a union label campaign and make it 
perpetual. If you keep demanding goods bearing 
the label the merchants will finally realize that 
you mean business and they will endeavor to sup- 
ply you with what you demand. Just try this and 
see if it will not bring results. 


—_—— 


PLAN TO BE CLARIFIED. 
Concluding its public hearings on Civil Service 
classilications and salary standardization, the Civil 
Service Committee of the Board of Supervisors 
last Wednesday night that it 
recommend the adoption of the report of the Civil 


announced would 
Service Commission after having it revamped for 
clarification. 
The ‘Civil 
report, which 


Service Commission submitted this 


represented two years’ work, last 
spring. The report was based on a charter amend- 
ment passed in 1924 dealing with the standardiza- 
tion of the salaries of employees of the city. 
Most of the public hearings on the report have 
been devoted to protests from city employees, who 
contend they could not determine their classi- 
fications in the report. As the standardized salaries 
are based on these classifications, the ambiguities 
made them loth to subscribe to the report. 
Supervisor Jesse Colman, chairman of the com- 
mittee, announced the report will be returned to 
the Civil Service Commission with the sug- 
gestion that it be amended and sent back to the 


Supervisors. 


> 
BUSSES LEAD RAILS. 


The four-year-old motor bus industry operates 
over a mileage route 5 per cent greater than the 
American railway system,according to the American 
Automobile Association. Sixty-six representative 
motor bus companies throughout the United States 
last year carried more than 400,000,000 passengers, 
it was said. 

“The motor coach is the natural result of the 
demand created by the private passenger car for 


swift, comfortable and economical transportation,” 


the report continued. “Many steam and electric 
lines have realized this and substitution of motor 
coach for non-paying train and trolley service has, 
during the last few years, been the rule rather than 
the exception. 
a total of about 
86,000 units. This total is not large, compared with 


automobile registration, but to appreciate its full 


“Bus transportation has reachec 


significance it must be compared with the number 
of units in the electric railway industry. In the 
heydey of the trolley, after two decades of expan- 
sion, about 100,000 were in use.” 

o> 
GREETINGS TO A GREAT CONVENTION. 


Only a few of the more than three and a quarter 
million members of the American Federation of 
Labor can attend its great conventions. But all 
are interested in the achievements of this great 
legislative body. The convention now in session in 


New Orleans is one of the most important ever 
held. The policies that President Green has been 
developing may be said to be now in full flower. 
The labor movement is keeping step with the times 
and in many respects is going ahead of the times, 
as it should. The convention is considering meas- 
ures for bringing into the fold the great army of 
underpaid, overworked, unorganized. It is consid- 
ering how to make unions effective, how to make 
them “go.” It is considering the question of how 
best to get along with employers, so that industry 
may operate as something like a democracy. It is 
considering legislative measures. It is consider- 
ing all things that affect the great masses. The 
American Federation of Labor conventions legis- 
late for men and women and for children. Its 
actions bear upon the home and make for its hap- 
piness. No organized movement in the world is 
closer to the very lives of the people. May there 
be wisdom in New Orleans, and 


may there be 


courage. This newspaper sends its greetings ang 
its felicitations. These conventions are always 
great. May this one be surpassingly great! 
d> = 

“HEADS, I WIN; TAILS, YOU LOSE.” 

The Federal Trade Commission will ask the 
courts to compel the Electric Bond and Share 
Company to produce its records as an aid to the 
probe of public utilities, authorized by the Senate 
The company is a holding concern for Pan-Ameri- 
can corporations and is interlocked with the Gep. 
eral Electric Company. 


Officers and directors oj 
Electric Bond hold office in more than a score oj 
other utilities. The refusal of Electric Bond and 
Share to produce its books illustrates the double. 
dealing policy of these public utilities. When they 
want rate increases, they rush to the governme Ne 
but when the government seeks information oy 
charges that they corrupt public opinion, they talk 
about the dangers of government interference. 
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Union Labor Life Ins. Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Douglas 6606 332 Pine St.,San Francisco 
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ee THE “UNION” STORE SEE 


MEN 


Did You Ever Wear 


EDUCATOR 
SHOES? 


For a firm tread! For 
wear - resisting quali- 
ties! For absolute com- 
fort, they stand su- 
preme. Get a pair 
for your next. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


Philadee > 
FOUNDED 1881 
825 MARKET STREET 


EES THE “UNION” STORE 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


